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COLD WATER ARMY. 

Many of our young readers have seen the tri- 
umphant march of a Cold Water Army—tri- 
umphant, because they have signed the Pledge, 
and renounced all allegiance to the Tyrant Al- 
cohol. 

Last summer, some young people from Bos- 
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-|who: lived there gained a scanty subsistence, 


friendship; and since I have seen more of the 
world, I am convinced that fey are more favor- 
ably situated for happiness, ot Wr the develope- 
ment of good, strong qualities, than those whose 
lot is cast in these retired villages, where every 
comfort must be earned by labor, and every im- 
provement by effort. About three miles from 
my father’s house was a region which I had 
never visited, a kind of levia-incognita between 
that and the neighboring towns. The name of 
this locality, was Scrabble Hole, and the people 


the men by getting out iron ore, and the women 
by gathering and selling berries, rushes, &c. 
There was’ one poor woman, a Mrs. Cobb, a 
kind, good-natured soul, that I always used to 
look out for about the middle of July ; and when 
I saw her with her old, faded shawl, mounted on 
an ancient white horse, whose bones seemed 
coming through his skin, making her way down 
the street with a huge basket hanging ‘from the 
prong of her side-saddle, then I knew that my 





ton, were in a country’ town, when they heard 
that the Cold Water Army were that day to 
have a Pic Nic in the woods. Not having seen 
ene of these joyful exhibitions, they resalved to 
go and witness it. But on enquiring for a car- 
riage and horses, they found that every carriage 
and horse had been engaged by others for the 
same purpose. However, Boston folks are not 
easily discouraged when they undertake any 
thing—so they applied to a farmer to let them 
his hay cart and oxen, to carry them to the Pic 
Nic. The farmer judging wisely that Boston 
folks knew but little about driving oxen, sent his 
plough-man with them, for that purpose. 

The young folks then gathered a quantity of 
green branches of trees—made an arbor over 
the waggon to shelter them from the sun,— 
and put boards across for seats. ‘They mustered 
a parcel of gay ribbons, and decorated the horns 
of the oxen—erected the flag of Temperance— 
crowded all hands into the waggon, and set off 
for the Pic Nie. They excited much attention 
on the way—arrived there safely—were wel- 
comed by the Cold Water Army—heard some 
excellent addresses and songs—partook of some 
genuine Temperance refreshments, and returned 
in good season, happy as larks, that a good 
cause can be joyfully promoted, though difficul- 
ties may seem to hinder it. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF JAMES COBB. 


When I was .a child, I lived with my father, 
among the rough hills of Litchfield County, in 
the state of Connecticut. “Among our neighbors, 
some were richer, and some were poorer, but 
none were very rich or very poor. We lived in 
a state of great equality, of great kindness. and . 


mother’s pans would be heaped with the largest 
and sweetest whortleberries that the earth pro- 
duced, without a green or a dried one, or a bit 
of stem, or leaf, to be seen among them. The 
whortlcborrics were sold cheap for money, but 
many was the nice, extra parcel of tea, and cof- 
fee, and sugar, that Mrs. Cobb took away with 
her; and she was always satisfied, particularly 
when I was sent to get the articles, for I had a 
trick. of putting in about double the quantity 
which .I was told to do; and, certainly, a great 
deal more than I ought to have done. 

My father was a kind man, and when the dis- 
tant poor were sick, no one was more ready to 
visit them. Many a ride had I taken on horse- 
back behind him, before I was twelve years old ; 
and many a picture of cottage, and even of hovel 
life had I seen; pictures which I cannot consider 
as lost, either upon my heart or upon my imagi- 
nation ; but I had never yet been to Scrabble Hole, 
though often urged to come in blackberry season 
by my friend, Mrs. Cobb. One afternoon in 
mid-summer, however, my father came in and 
said that Mrs. Cobb’s son, her only son, was 
very sick, He requested my mother to fill one 
side of a portmanteau, with candles, sugar, and 
rice, with a bottle of wine, as he was going to 
watch with the sick boy. ‘*O! mother, let me 
go too. You know, ditier. that I can sit up 
part of the night, while you sleep, and if any 
thing is wanted, I can awaken you.” It was 
settled that I should go. We started at about 
sunset, and as I was then twelve years old, and 
had learned to manage a horse, ] was. mounted 
upon a side-saddle. It was entirely dark before 
we reached Mrs. Cobb’s, but my fancy had been 
highly gratified by riding through a wood of 
dark hemlocks, and by the side of a brawling 
stream. 

We found poor James Cobb very ill. There 
was no light in the room, but that from a few 
sticks which burned upon the hearth, The 
mother was all alone with her boy, whom she 
was nursing with the tenderest care. My fatheg 
lighted one of the candles he. had brought, and 


around us. Yet the bed was clean, and so was 
the floor and the hearth, and every old tea-cup 
and broken saucer which contained medicine or 
food for the sick boy. Mrs. Cobb thanked 
Heaven, with tears, that we had brought her 
company and light; and it was quite providen- 
tial that we came as we did, for a crisis had ar- 
rived in the boy’s fever; and if it had not been 
for my father’s assistance, and for the wine 
which he had brought, and which supported life 
through the death-like faintness which succeeds 
a change in fever, I verily believe James Cobb 
would have died that night. So Mrs. Cobb 
thought; and I doubt whether she has ever 
gone to bed since, without associating my fa- 
ther’s name with her prayers, in thought, at 
least; and I am not at all sure, that it is not in 
answer to these and some others of a similar 
character, that my father is now enjoying a green 
and happy old age, while many of his early ¢co- 
temporaries have been bowed down by trouble 
and sorrow, or have found rest in the grave. 
Strengthened and soothed by good wine aud by 
careful nursing, the sick boy fell asleep at about 
three o’clock in the morning; and then my fa- 
ther, having prevailed upon his mother to lie 
down in the little chamber above, the only other 
room in the house, he wakened me, and after 
giving me directions what to do, he spread an 
old blanket over some chairs, took alean pillow 
from the bed, and wrapping himself in his great 
coat, laid himself down to sleep. 

It was not long before the day began to dawn, 
yet the boy slept on; and when it was quite 
light, having given him his tea-spoonful of wine 
and a little rice water, and seen him relapse into 
a doze, 1 softly lifted the latch and went out into 
the open air. I had never seen any thing ex- 
actly like the spot where I found myself. There 
was nothing in sight but rocks, and scattered 
trees, and wild brush-wood. The house, alittle, 
old, brown hut, had been set down among the 
large stones which seemed to have been rolled 
out of the way to make room for it. A little 
spot of earth about two rods square served for a 
garden, and enclosed a pen for a single pig. 
The brook which I had heard singing al] night, 
was dashing along among the rocks at a little 
distance. Nothing could be more lonely and 
rude than the place and every thing aroypd it. 
Yet there was beauty, for the trees were green, 
and the waterfall was. picturesque, and.the Ifch- 
ens gaily colored, and the sun-rising bright and 
glorious, And there, too, was happiness; for 
the widow and her son lived peacefully and lov- 
ingly together, andthere was hope for the future, 
when strength and. manhood should come in aid 
of effort and resolution, and the poor, delicate 
boy should be able to grapple with poverty, and 
fight and overcome. ; 

In the morning, we left the widow a thank- 
ful and a happy woman. I rode home through 


that summer we had so many of the largest and 
sweetest blackberries that we scarcely knew 
what to do with them; though my mother. well 
understood the art of making delicious pud- 








then I saw how bare and poor everything looked 


dings, and pies, and jellies, of which they formed 
the staple. 


the lonely woads, lost in delightful musings; and 
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The above circumstances happened many 
years ago; but it is onfy-mbout two years since 
I fell in with a person from my native village, 
and among other things I asked her if Mrs. 
Cobb still brought whortleberries to sell, in sum- 
mer. *“*O! no. Mrs. Cobb had removed with 
her son many years since to New Connecticut 
in Ohio. He went first, and earned money, and 
bought land, and then he came back for hi 
mother. And,” continued my informant, ‘‘4t 1s 
but a few weeks since I heard that old “Mrs. 
Cobb was living in great comfort and tespecta- 
bility with her son, who was the owner of a fine 
farm, andthe husband of an excellent wife, and 
the father of three. fine children.” S. S. A, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GEORGE HOWARD, 
OR INDULGENCE AN INJURY TO CHILDREN. 


‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” was a 


maxim given us by wise Solomon of old, and if 


parents practised more than they do the pre- 
cepts which it inculcates, their children would 
spend happier lives, and at its close would hail 
death as a releaser of all their sorrows, rather 
than a “‘king of terrors,” for it is written that 
‘*the sting of death is sin.” A friend of mine 
related to me a little narrative which I think 
tends to prove the truth of the above assertion, 
and as it may be of benefit tothe readers of this 
little paper, I will “tell the tale as it was told to 
me.” : 

A gentleman and his wife were riding together 
through the main street of , when suddenly 
their horse sprang forward, breaking the reins, 
and drawing the sleigh aside into a deep snow 
bank. Mr. Parsons, for that was the name of 
the gentleman, immediately jumped» from the 
sleigh, and succeeded, after a few attempts, in 
catching hold of his head-harness. The restless 
steed was soon under his control, and by means 
of a cord which Mr. Parsons accidentally found 
within a few steps of him, the severed reins were 
again fitted foruse. While thus engaged, he ob- 
served a group of boys not far distant, who ap- 
peared to be rolling snow-balls. Thinking that 
one might have been thrown at his horse while 
passing, he determined to speak to them about 
the matter. He made known his design, but 
every one professed utter ignorance of the cause 
of the fright of his horse, excepting one who 
stepped forward and pointing to a lad, said, “he 
perhaps can give you a good reason for the ac- 
cident’s happening.” Mr. Parsons then asked the 
boy referred to, whose name was George How- 
ard, if he had been guilty of the act then under 
consideration, but a flat denial was his only re- 
ply, and when he was told by the first speaker, 
(who @alled himself Edward Brainard,) that he 
must know that he was telling a falsehood, he 
blushed with anger, and only replied that he had 
“often thought him atelltale, and often as many 
times wished he had never made his acquaint- 
ang@ for he had been caught in many scrapes 

rely through his instrumentality.”. This re- 
mark was heard by Mr. Parsons, although it 
was spoken in a low voice, and giving the wicked 
boy such a look as he might never forget, said, 
“You escape punishment this time, George 
Howard, but beware how you again give me 
the least cause for complaint.” He repeated 
his name aloud as if to be sure that he had recol- 
lected it aright, and then pursued his course for- 
ward. This was not by any means the Jirst 
mischievous act, that distinguished George 
among his associates, for if there was a mob in 





town, he was sure to be one of its leaders, or if 


a tree bung full of delicious frait, a scheme wa 


fact, rang through the vicinity of his home a 
one who’ should be narrowly watched. The 
misconduct of this unhappy boy might be traced 
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suggested by him to rob it, so that his name, | 
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back to his parents, who always permitted him 
to have his own way, and’never inquired about 
his behaviour when absent from home. But we 
will see how hisifetégre terminated. , 

* * * a” @ . * * * 

In thedmsy city of New York, in one of its 
|narresrest, darkest, and most filthy streets—in 
tae fourth story of a brown building, (it deserves 
not the name of a house,) lay on a straw bed on 
the floor of one of its apartments a dying man. 
His features bore evident tokens of fast dissolu- 
tion, and as he raised his bony arms to his face, 
to wipe away the cold sweat which had gathered 
there, a slight shiver overspread his frame, and 
in a voice scarcely audible said, ‘Can any one 
present go to Rev. Edward Brainard’s, who 
lives in Hudson St, and ask him if he remem- 
bers his old companion, George Howard, to 
come and see him before he closes this life of 
shame and sin.” “Here his voice failed him and he 
sank back upon his miserable bed almost entire- 
ly exhausted. 

Half an hour more, found the good minister 
in the room just mentioned, but as he approached 
the place where appeared some one to be lying, 
he recognized only-the form of his old school- 
mate, George Howard. His spirit had ascended 
to its Judge. E.. A. 

March 7th, 1843. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A REPROOF OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
While on an excursion in the country some 
months ago, I chanced to find at a farmer’s 
house the following letter addressed by some 
little girls to some boys who had killed their fa- 
vorite kittens. The father had been wont to 
have all the kittens killed, or disposed of in some 
other way; but his daughters and nieces, be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen, had in this 
instance contrived to keep them, and had bde- 
come so much interested in them, that the 
killing of them by the boys drew from the 
girls the following rebuke, which seemed to me 
so creditable alike to the hearts and heads of its 
authors, that I thought I would send it to the 

Companion. G. C. 


Aug. 18, 1842. 
To O. K. and J. P. 

Respected Sirs,—We trust when you peruse 
these lines they will be read in a spirit of love 
and forgiveness. You profess to be governed 
by the great law of love, which should prompt 
you to endeavor to render others happy, and 
treat with kindness all the creatures which God 
has made. They, who though guilty, trust they 
have received mercy, ought to shew mercy to 
the innocent. Those, who though deserving 
of death, have the promise of eternal life, ought 
to make the life of brute creatures, who have no 
existence in a future state, comfortable and hap- 
py- That Being of infinite wisdom and love, 
who created us to enjoy his presence in a bet- 
ter and a brighter world, created them to enjoy 
their existence here, and why should man cut 
short their limited being? If nature requires 
and necessity eompels, it may sometimes be 
duty to extinguish that spark of life which God 
himself has kindled; but if we wantonly and 
thoughtlessly doom even the meanest of God’s 
creatures to a cruel death, the act admits of 
no reasonable excuse; reason, conscience, and 
religion, all condemn the crime, and an attempt 
to justify its commission, increases the magni- 
tude of the offence. Kindness and love should 
govern the actions of those who have been born 
of the spirit, and why should those whose heads 
are filled with cruelty and hatred, trust they 
have been renewed in the spirit and. temper of 
their minds? 

Perhaps you think we treat this subject with 
greater seriousness than its importance requires ; 
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but if the disposition to inflict pain on ethers’ 
‘* grows with your growth, and strengthens with 
your strength,” who can tell what deeds of wic- 
edness will be committed in after life, and who 
can tel whate fearful catalogue of sins will be 
registered in God’s recording book which will 
be opened he judgment day, and forever seal 
your future happiness or misery? It is said that 
the Emperor Nero, who was the most cruel and 
bloody tyrant that ever reigned, began his ca- 
reer of cruelty by torturing flies. Remember 
that the kittens whose lives you so wantonly de- 
stroyed, depended on the benevolence of man 
for the supply of their necessary wants, and if we 
refuse to give them that food which nature re- 
quires when we have plenty and to spare, who 
knows but what God may refuse to supply us. 
Let us remember, that as they depend on man’s 
benevolence, so we depend on the benevoletice 
of God, * for the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof.” He says, “the silver and the 
gold is mine,” “all the beasts of the field, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 

You may think that to take the life of a kitten 
is an offence too small to be noticed, but if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground unnoticed by 
our Heavenly Father. surely even a kitten cannot 
perish by the hands ofcruelty unseen by his watch- 
fuleye. Wewould not too harshly reprove or se- 
verely condemn you, but we trust in future when 
you feel disposed to destroy life, you will inquire 
if the act be necessary. 

We join in subscribing ourselves, 


The Friends of Humanity. 





WHIP BEHIND. 

Passing up the Bowery, in the city of New 
York, I once saw an exhibition of most contemp- 
tible meanness and selfishness ina little boy. I 
could not learn his name, but for convenience, I 
will call him Savace, he showed such a savage 
temper. 

A cab, (a carriage with one horse and two 
wheels, opening behind, to carry people about 
the city,) was passing by, the horse going pretty 
fast. ‘Two boys were running behind, to get on, 
out of sight of the driver, and havea ride. One 
of them succeeded in getting on. Just as Say- 
age was about to get hold, the driver happened 
to strike his horse. The horse sprang forward, 
and left him behind. Savage was angry because 
the other boy had got on and he had not; so he 
called out to the driver, ‘* Whip behind! whip 
behind!” as loud as he could. The driver heard 
him, and mistrusting that somebody was hanging 
on behind, brought his heavy lash around, and 
struck the boy across the face. The blow lefta 
large cut in his face, and hurt him much. He 
fell from his seat upon the pavement, and that 
hurt him more. Savage (and savage he was) 
laughed at the poor little boy’s sufferings, and 
never went up to him, to offer him any sympa- 
thy, but stood on the sidewalk taunting him: 
“You got it—I am glad of it.” 

What made Savage cry out, ‘‘ Whip behind ?” 
It was not because he thought the boy had no 
business there, nor because he wanted to do the . 
driver a favor; for he would have got on himeelf, 
if he could have done it; but purely because of 
his mean and savage disposition. He could not 
bear to see the other boy enjoying a ride that he 
could not enjoy. Had Savage got on, he would 
not have called to the driver, ‘“* Whip behind!” 
He would have been glad to have enjoyed the 
ride quietly, but he could not bear to see the 
other boy enjoying a pleasure that he could not 
enjoy. 

This is the very spirit of war; a willingness 
to enjoy life at the expense of our enemies, 
rather than have them enjoy life at our expense. 
Let every body feel gnd know that you have no 
wish to deprive them of any blessing because 
you cannot get it—that you have ‘no desire to 





get or keep any blessing or privilege by de= « 


priving them of any—and that you had rather 
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give up property and life than deprive them of 
their blessings in order to keep them—and no- 
body will envy you, or grudge you your enjoy- 
ment. Nobody will ever cry, ‘*WHIP BE- 
HIND.” [A Kiss for a Blow. 


A SCENE IN BRISTOL, R.I. , 

I was in Bristol, sitting in my room, writing, 
when a compound of strange noises arose in the 
street. I looked out, and saw about one hun- 
dred and fifty boys marching up the street, train- 
ing. They had on paper caps; blue and white 
paper, cut into strings, dangled from the tops 
of their caps for feathers; belts were around 
them, of all colors, made of old cotton and wol- 
len cloth; and bits of paper and colored rags 
were on their shoulders for epaulets. For 
arms, they had sticks, clubs; broom-handles, 
wooden guns and swords, and bows and arrows. 
A large band of music, with tin horns, tin ket- 
tles, and whistles for instruments, marched in 
in front, and some ¢tooted through their hands. 
They formed into files, ranks, and companies, and 
marched up and down the streets, strutting and 
swelling, and looking. big, bold, and terri- 
bly fierce ; trying to look as much like grown 
up soldiers as they could. The officers gave 
out the commands, and the boys would shoulder, 
ground, or present arms, make ready, take aim, 
and fire! just as the scholars do at West Point 
military academy. They tried to look and act 
as much like soldiers as they could. It was a 
sorrowful and sickening sight, to see children 
learuing how to sheot and stab one another, and 
seek revenge. I had rather see them studying 
how to be loving and forgiving. But children 
are taught that they must know how ‘to resent 
and revenge injuries, in order to be good Chris- 
tians, or good citizens! How much better it 
would be, if they would learn how to be kind to 
one another, and to live in love and peace! 

Then there would be no need of fighting 
when they grow up. Children might make very 
pretty plays, learning how to be kind and af- 
fectionate—much prettier, and not so foolish, as 
playing soldier. ib. 














THE NURSERY. 











My young readers have heard many wonder- 
ful things about the creatures which God has 
made. ‘They have read perhaps in Natural 
History about the wisdom, skill and industry of 
the bee, the sagacity and fidelity of the dog, and 
the endurance of the camel. The serpent is 
also a very remarkable creature, although hated 
by all. Who of my readers has not run at the 
sight of a snake, when he has seen one coming 
towards him, or running the other way? Yet 
in some countries the inhabitants amase them- 
selves with them. Music has a remarkable ef- 
fect on them. It is said that men will go to the 
holes of the snakes and play upon a reed or 
some wind instrument until they bring them 
from their hiding places. They are so over- 
come by the music that they seem harmless and 
will lay quietly at the player’s feet, and when he 
moves off they will follow. In this way they 
have been allured to the villages of the natives, 
following the musician wherever he leads. This 
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is called charming serpents. This is dangerous 
business ; for however harmless they may be 
while under the influence of music, when it 
ceases they show the same hateful nature. 
Like some sins which appear in a pleasing, at- 
tractive garb, but when stripped of their false 
coloring and seeming innocence, they are seen 
and known to be sins. Children are never safe 
while amusing themselves with sin, for they are 
liable to be bitten, as they would be if playing 
with a venomous snake. Avoid the appearance 
of evil in all your sports. Give no encourage- 
ment to sin. Hate it, turn from it as from a 
deadly thing. We add for our young readers, a 
short story about a little boy and some very 
poisonous snakes. They will see how much he 
was exposed, and did not know it, if the account 
is true. It is said that it can be well authenti- 
cated. It occurred on the farm of Mr. Hayes, a 
few miles from Lewisburg, Penn., and is re- 
lated by a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“A son of Mr. Hayes, quite a small boy, was 
frequently in the practice of craving incessantly 
for bread, at certain hours of the day, and from 
thence proceeded to a small woods about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the house—he 
repeated it so frequently that it aroused the sus- 
picions of the family. ‘The brother, therefore, 
resolved:to watch him; and the following morn- 
ing, after the boy had taken his usual tour, he 
repaired to the woods and secreted himself with- 
in the enclosure of a large tree, and in a few 
monents perceived two large ratilesnakes usher 
forth from the root of the tree the boy was 
seated at; the boy, who from all appearance 
was anxiously awaiting their arrival, fed them 
with his little mite, frequently chastising them 
with a small weapon he had with him, and a‘ 
other times gazing on them with exquisite ad 
miration. ‘The brother’s feelings can be bette: 


felt than described. When he was going t: 
make w desccut vu thom they retreated in guor; 


order from their companion. -The family, anx 
ious for the future safety of the boy, resolved tu 
despatch them as soon as possible. On the fol. 
lowing morning they repaired to the ground, 
and with the assistance of some of their neigh- 
bors, destroyed the reptiles. They measure ; 
over three feet long.” [S. S. Treasury. 








BENEVOLENCE. 











WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION, 


This is characteristic of the heathen in th-: 
times of the Apostles and in our times—in India, 
in the Islands of the Sea, and in Africa. Mr, 
Morrar gives an instance of this unnatural deg. 


‘titution of affection, in a narrative of one of his 


perilous journeys in Southern Africa. In tray, 
ersing one of its dreary desolations, he says- - 
‘On reaching the spot, we beheld an object af 
heart-rendering distress. It was a venerabl; 
looking old woman, a living skeleton, sittin « 
with her head leaning on her knees. She ay - 
peared terrified at our presence, and especially 
at me. She tried to rise, but teentbling wit) 
weakness, sunk again to the earth. I addresse il 
her by the name which sounds sweet in every 
clime, and charms even the savage ear, ‘My 
mother, fear not; we are friends, and will da» 
you no harm.’ I put several questions to he.,, 
but she appeared either speechless, or afraid t» 
open her lips. I again repeated, ‘ Pray, mothe, 
who are you, and how do you come to be jn 
this situation?’ To which she replied, ‘I am a 
woman; I have been here four days; my chi+ 
dren have left me hereto die.’ ‘ Your children !’ 
I interrupted. ‘Yes,’ raising her hand to her 
shrivelled bosom, ‘my own children, three sois 
and two daughters. They are gone,’ pointiag 
with her finger, ‘to yonder blue mountain, asd 
have left me to die.’ ‘And, pray why did they 
Jeave you?’ I inquired. Spreading out hi'r 





hands, ‘I am old, you see, and I am no longe 
able to serve them; when they kill game, 1 am 
too feeble to help in carrying home the flesh; I 
am not able to gather wood to make fire; and I 
cannot carry their children on my back as I 
used to do.’ This last sentence was more than 
I could bear; and though my tongue was cleav- 
ing to the roof of my mouth for want of water, 
this reply opened a fountain of tears. 

I remarked that I was surprised that she had 
escaped the lions, which seemed to abound, and 
to have approached very near the spot where 
she was. She took hold of the skin of her left 
arm with her fingers, and raising it up as one 
would do a loose linen, she added, ‘I hear the 
lions, but there is nothing on me that they would 
eat; I have no flesh on me for them to scent.’ 
At this moment the wagon drew near, which 
greatly alarmed her, for she supposed that it 
was an animal. Assuring her that it would do 
her no harm, I said that as I could not stay, I 
would put her into the wagon, and take her with 
me. At this remark she became convulsed with 
terror. Others addressed her, but all to no ef- 
fect. She replied, that if we .ook her, and 
left her at another village, they would only do 
the same thing again. ‘It is our custom; I am 
nearly dead ; I do not want to die again.’ The 
sun was now piercingly hot; the oxen were 
raging in the yoke, and we ourselves nearly de- 
lirious. Finding it impossible to influence the 
woman to move, without running the risk of her 
dying convulsed in our hands, we collected a 
quantity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry 
meat, some tobacco, and a knife, with some 
other articles ; telling her we should return in 
two days, and stop the night, when she would be 
able to go with us; only she must keep up a 
good fire at night, as the lions would smell the 
dried flesh, if they did not scent her. We then 
pursued our course, and after a long ride, pass- 
ing a rocky ridge of hills, we came to a stagnant 
pool, into which men and oxen rushed precipi- 
tantly, though the water was almost too mudy 
to go down our throats. 

On our return to the spot, according to prom- 
ise, we found the old woman and every thing 
gone, but on examination, discovered the foot- 
marks of two men, from the hills referred to, 
who appeared to have taken her away. Some 
months afterwards, I learned from an individual 
who visited the station, that the sons, seeing 
from a distance the wagon halt at the spot, 
where they had so unnaturally left their mother 


to perish, came to see, supposing the travellers 


had been viewing the mangled remains of their 
mother. Finding her alive, and supplied with 
food, and on her telling the story of the stran- 
ger’s kindness, they were alarmed, and dreading 
the vengeance of the great chief, whom they sup- 
posed me to be, took her home, and were pro- 
viding for her with more than usual care. 








RELIGION. 


THE FLOWER POTS. 

Alfred. Take care, Jane, that is the plant 
that mother loved most of all, Water it as 
gently as you can, and then let me set down 
this little flower pot by the side of it. It will 
put us in mind of our little sister. 

Jane. Yes, Alfred, I saw her little green 
grave yesterday. Itis next to our dear moth- 
er’s, and yellow flowers are growing on it. 

Alfred. Don’t talk about it any more now, 
sister. The tears come into my eyes already, 
when I just look at those flower pots. Don’t 
you remember how mother used to trim them 
with her pale hands! , 

Jane. Yes, and how she bade us put them 
where she could see them, and to water them 
when she was too ill to get out of bed. ' 

Alfred. Yes, I remember. We will water 











them every day, for dear mother cannot take 
care of them any more. We have scareely any- 
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18, “1 have been bowling’ my hoop, and tossing my ball, 


with your toys on a Sunday. 


a 


thing ‘else to remember mother by. But we are 
poorer than we used to be, and I often see 
grandfather ciphering on a bit of slate, and say- 
ing that he cannot pay his rent. 

Jane. Ob, brother, how dreadful it will be to 
have to leave the old house! It is a poor old 
shed, to be sure, and the rain comes in all over 
the floor; but then it was mother’s. Don’t you 
love every thing that was mother’s ? ; 

Alfred. Idoso! This is the reason I like 
the cradle to stand by my bed. Every time 1 
Jook at it, I think how she used to sit and rock 
the baby, and sing about 

“There is a land of pure delight.” 

Jane. Do you know what land that means, 
Alfred ? 

Alfred. To be sure I do. It is the land 
where dear mother has gone, and where she said 
we must meet her. Heaven must be a good 
= indeed, or my dear mother would not have 

to talk about it so much. 

Jane. ‘Try to put me in mind of that hymn, 
whenever you see me doing wrong. It will be 
véry wicked in us to forget such a mother, and 
to disobey what she said to us when she was dy- 
ing. My Sunday school teacher wrote down 
mother’s words in the paper that I keep the 
fock of hair in. 

Alfred. 1 know—hear if I do not remember 
every word:—“My children, love and serve 
God, your mother’s God, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,and be sure to meet me in heaven. 
The Lord grant it for Christ’s sake !” 

Jane. We are alone in the world now; but I 
know who will take'care of us. Whenever I see 
the birds flying, and the flowers growing, I think 
of the verses we used to say from the Bible, 
about the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, 
‘and many a time they kept me from crying. 

Alfred. Let us go through the little gate, 
under the shade, and try to pray to God to 
make us good children.— Gift for the Holidays. 


— 








VARIETY. 


Does God Love Me Now. 


On the morning of a recent Sabbath, I was engaged 
with my: children, in our customary duties, when the 
ae ye @ boy about three years old, who had stepped 
out. of the room unperceived, came running to me, and 
paket, ° ame, does God love me now >” I felt con- 
yinced by his manner he had done something improper, 
@nd therefore, replied, “I hope God loves you always, 

y dear, but what have you been doing?” “0,” said 








end Ann says it: is very wicked, because it is Sanday. 
Ged: don’t love wicked children, does he, mamma: 
“Certainly not, and I hope you will never again: play 
An elder sister turned to 
pictures of Scripture history, and the hoop and the 
at! were no longer temptations. My dear little readers, 
whenever you are: tempted to forget the Sabbath, and 
Him who hath commanded that-it should be kept holy ; 
may the question of this infant boy return to your re- 
membrance, and may you be brought to the inquiry, Am 
I now acting in a manner to please.God, and to deserve 
his love and favor? For whether we keep his command- 
ments or not, remember he is about our path, and about 
our bed, and’spieth out all our ways. Let us all then 
frequently ask ourselves, “Does God love me now ?” 
The Two White Rabbits, 
Kkance bought two white rabbits for my little brother. 
He lived in the country, and before I had. an opportuni- 
q.send them to/him, they were stolen by some wicked 
tart I inquired among the neighbors if they had seen 
any ing 0 them ; and a little boy told me that Charley, 
who lived in a house close by, had got them. I called 
46 ée if this was the case; and he was not at home. 
Mis mother felt voy beliy indeed, and said that she did 
thot Glink her son had stoleh the rabbits, for she had 
heatd vathing of it before, and also that he was an hon- 
est boy, and would not be guilty of stealing, . She said, 
however, that he might have been, led into temptation, 
od it would call at noon I should see him. ‘I’ called 
‘at'the time’appointed, and found Charley with his hair 
neatly combed, and ‘his face and hands washed, waiting 
to see me. / i : 
Well Charley,” said I, + have you stolen my rabbits ?” 
* Blo six”. “Do you kmow. ang, thing about. them?” 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“ No sir.” “Have you ever seen them any where?” 
“No sir.” All this time he looked me full in the 
face, and there was an honesty in his countenance which 
told me he was telling the trath. “Well,” said I, 
“Charley, I believe you; I am sorry I was led to have 
any suspicions of you. Be a good boy, and always 
tell the truth, and you will prosper, and grow up to be a 
happy man.” 

I afterwards learnt that Charley was innocent; and 
that the rabbits were stolen by some naughty boys who 
did not fear God and keep his commandments. 

Now do any of my little readers'inquire why Charley 
could look me right in the face and answer so boldly, 
and frankly, and say with a clear voice, “Nosir?” It 
was because he knew he was innocent. If he had been 
guilty his countenance would have exposed him, and he 
never could have looked me so honestly in the face and 
said, “ No sir.” 

I have no doubt that when Charley went to bed that 
night he felt very happy—very much happier than those 
wicked boys‘who Btole my: little white rabbits. 

—»~———- 
A Great Grandfather. 

Forester saw the figure of a beautiful little girl, with 
a kitten in her arms, standing at the door. 

“ Ah! come and see me,” said Forester, extending his 
hand towards the child. 

She remained motionless, afraid, apparently, to accept 
such an invitation from a stranger. 

“Ts your name Lillie?” said Forester. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Lillie. 

“ Well, I am your cousin Forester. 
me your kitten.” 

So Lillie walked across the room to Fegester, and 
while he looked at the kitten and patted her on the head, 
Lillie gazed very intently upon him. 

“Tt is a very pretty kitten,” said Forester. “Hav’nt 
you anything else to show me!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lillie; “if you will come with me, I 
will show you my monstrous great grandfather.” 

“Why, Lillie, said Forester, what do you mean by that?” 

“Come and I’ll shew you,” said Lillie; and she took 
him by the hand and began to pull, to induce him to get 

and go with her. Forester accordingly “followed 
where she led; and she conducted him through a pair 
of large folding-doors, which she opened into another 
parlor adjoining the one where Forester had been sit- 


ting; and there; hanging upon the wall in the corner, 
Lille pulnted to a pivture ef aw voncrablc vid mau, 


dressed in clothes of a very ancient fashion. 

“ That is he,” said Lillie. 

“] don’t see that he is so very great,” said Forester. 

“ Well, he was when he was alive. Marco told me so.” 

Marco, having heard their voices, came in through the 
parlor where Forester had been sitting, and ‘as he ap- 
proached, he heard these remarke, and exclaimed, at 
once, “ No, Lillie, I told you it was your great, great, 

at dfather.” 

“ Well,” said Lillie, “I thought you meant he was 
monstrous great.”—Marco Paul’s Travels. 

ee 
The Old Fish and the Young Ones, 


A fisherman having thrown a nice bait into the water, 
which was fastened toa hook at the end of his line, drew 
it along so cunningly, that many young fish were de- 
ceived by it, and were eagerly hastening to get a nibble. 
“Stop, stop,” said an old fish, that saw them moving on 
so fast ; “ whichever bites that: worm, will be cangiit by 
the sly: fisherman. whom I see near the bank of the river; 
or, if 7 escape, he will be severely wounded, or perhaps 
be doomed all his days, to wear a hook in his mouth.” 
“IT see no fisherman,” said one of the young comrades, 
“follow me. If you are afraid, [ will bite first, and shall 
have a d nibble before you.” So saying, he seized 
the hook, and instantly disappeared from the river, and 
just lived long enough to repent of his — 

The young should alwaye listen to the old, when they 
warn them against dangys as the old have more know]- 
edge than the young. For want of so doing: many are 
burnt by going too near the fire, drowned by going into 
the water, and hart'still worse by joining the society of 
wicked’ children. They ‘should then mind the advice 
which says, “My son, if sinners entice thee, conserit 
thou not.”—Cabbin’s Fables. . 

a 
Perseverance. 

A carrier pigeon, having been sent home with a letter 
round his neck, and performed a journey of forty miles 
in as many minutes, was asked by his, companions how 
he could manage to travel so fast. “TI go straight for- 
ward,” said he, “never looking about me, nor turning at 
all'to the right or left.” 

Perseyerance, or going forward like this bird, is the 
only way soon to ebtain any:end: Children who suffer 
themselves to, be diverted | ploy from enate their 
studies, will not soon be likely. to, become goed scholars. 


Come and show 
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Philosophy of Heat. 
_ “Well, my little fellow,” said a certain Principal to a 
juvenile philosopher, whose mamma had been teazing 
the learned knight to test the astonishing abilities of her 
boy,—“ what are the properties of heat?” “The chief 
property of heat is, that it expands bodies, while cold 
contracts them.” “Very good, indeed; can you give 
me a familiar example =” “ Yes, sir; in summer, when 
it is hot, the day is long: while, in winter, when it is 
cold, it becomes very short.” The learned knight 
stopped his examination, and was lost in amazement that 
so familiar an instance should have so long escaped his 
own observation. English Paper. 
— 
Tell Others What You Know. 


Some years ago, the king of the Sandwich Islands, 
and his family, began to learn their alphabet like little 
children. Many of the people, both old and young, were 
seen diligently conning their lessons. So eager were 
they for instruction, that all the little school-boys were 
daily, during their play hours, employed as masters. 
Three chiefs, mes of magnificent stature and lofty bear- 
ing, went early one morning to obtain a kumu, or teach- 
er. They could engage none but a child, six years of 
age, lisping over its spelling book. Finding, however, 
that he could tell his letters, and repeat his ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, one of them caught him up by the arm, mounted the 
little fellow on his broad shoulder, and carried him off 
in triumph, exclaiming, “ This shall be my kumu !” 

“S. S, A.”—Several of our rsaders expressed their 
gratification at the Communications of “S. S. A..” pub- 
lished in the Companion in February last. The writer 
has favored us with several more articles, which we shall 
give in this and succeeding Nos. The very interesting 
Narrative of William and Fanny, being long, will be re- 
served for the next Volume, in order te avoid a division 
of it between two Volumes, 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER, SLEEPING. 
Sleep on, my darling little child, 


Sleep on, my lovely one; 
Thy smiles have the long hours beguiled, 
From morn, till set of sun. 


And now, when silent night has spread 
Her veil o’er land and sea, 

And I sit listening for the tread, 
That brings delight to me. 


I love to watch thy cheek’s soft dye, 
To hear thy breathing low, 

To mark the silken curls which lie 
Upon, thy: brow of snow. 

To think of some far distant 

anite thou, - gift-hood oo 

ft he my pride, my hope, my stay, 

A ‘tennnbe all. my - = 
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God: bless my darling, little one. 
And keep her in his sight, 
From dawn of morn, till set of sun, 


And through the silent night. 8.8. A. 
f= ———— 


SPRING THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


Sweet is the time of spring, 
When nature’s charms appear; 
The birds with ceaseless pleasure sing, 
And hail the opening year. 
But sweeter far the spring 
Of wisdom and of grace, ; 
When children bless and praise their King. 
Who loves the youthful race. 
Sweet is the dawn of day, 
When light just streaks the sky; 
When shades and darkness pass away, 
And morning’s beams are nigh: 
But sweeter far the dawn 
Of piety and youth: 
When doubt and darkness are withdrawn, 
Before the light of truth, 
O may life’s early spring, 
And morning, ere they flee, 
Youth’s dew, and its fair blossoming, 
Be given, my God, to thee. 


Rene anita eeaeel 





